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Each chapter consists of two parts, the first containing the conclu- 
sions and the chief arguments, and the second the notes, literary refer- 
ences, detail discussions, etc., to demonstrate the correctness of the 
conclusions. An excursus gives a chronological bird's-eye view of 
the development of New Testament literature, together with a syn- 
chronistic table of Roman, Jewish, and Christian events during the 
period covered by the New Testament. Another excursus on the 
" brothers " of Jesus had been promised, but on account of the status 
controversia in this subject, now more doubtful than ever, it has been 
deferred. The index of Scripture passages, one of Greek words, and 
one of leading subjects close these massive and splendid volumes. 
Zahn understands better than most German specialists to write in a 
popular manner, as is attested by his excellent Skizzen, and his Intro- 
duction as well. May this work receive the welcome it deserves! 

Geo. H. Schodde. 
Columbus, O. 



Philology of the Gospels. By Friedrich Blass, Ph.D., D.Th., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. viii + 250. Si. 75. 

In this present volume Professor Blass attempts to do for the gospel 
of Luke what he has attempted to do for Acts, viz., to establish the 
existence of two recensions, one of which was sent to Rome, while 
the other was intended for eastern Christians. There are diffi- 
culties connected with such a view, but none of them appear to stop 
the argument, or to affect the conclusions reached by the author. The 
fact that his theory forces him to say that the Romans got the later 
copy of the gospel and the earlier edition of the Acts would seem to 
a less enthusiastic champion to be a matter of considerable importance, 
but with characteristic ingenuity Professor Blass discovers in this fact 
new elements in favor of his hypothesis. Again, he maintains that 
generally the second copy would be for new readers, and therefore 
longer, but in the case of Luke the second edition of the gospel must 
be shorter. A case of delightful assumption is that during 54 to 55 
A. D. Luke was in Palestine, and therefore could speak of "us" in 
the gospel, which, accordingly, was written in 56 A. D. 

But to most New Testament students the textual criticism of Pro- 
fessor Blass is something to cause astonishment and regret. After 
prodigious toil for generations we had seemed to be in sight of rational 
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methods in textual criticism. Professor Blass calmly throws all such 
methods away, and lays down as a fundamental authority that we are 
to look, not simply to the age of a reading, but to its intrinsic value. 
As might be expected, such a fast and loose criterion leads its user into 
some troubled waters. Alexandrian readings are made of the same 
value as a combination of A, B, and it Supported by Latin e, he 
accepts a reading of Marcion as true in Luke, because it is not like the 
reading in other gospels. This accepted reading is what Jesus really 
said, and, therefore, since Matthew and Mark do not agree with it, 
Matthew and Mark's reading is wrong ! Yet Professor Blass pleads 
for a sound textual criticism ! A certain class of writers may obtain 
consolation from some of Professor Blass' conclusions, but it seems a 
pity that one who has rendered such immense service to New Testa- 
ment study in other departments should have committed himself to 
views such as these and others which might be mentioned. S. M. 



Paul: The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By Orello 
Cone, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 

xii + 465. $2. 

In the present volume Dr. Cone has gathered together a number of 
exceedingly painstaking studies upon the teaching of Paul, to which 
he has prefixed a few chapters upon the man himself. So far as the 
biographical element is concerned, Dr. Cone makes little or no use of 
Acts, trusting entirely to the epistles. He is singularly indifferent to 
questions of chronology and geography, and his critical position is 
one which seems altogether too radical even for a follower of Weizsacker. 
A strong case is naturally made from the differences between the 
epistles and the Acts, but one cannot help questioning whether such 
differences are not an argument for the authenticity of Acts, or at least 
for a very early date of composition ; otherwise why should not later 
writers have used the epistles which must have been in greater or less 
circulation ? More than that, merely as a matter of detail, why should 
Dr. Cone refer always to Saul of Tarsus if Acts be ruled out ? If he 
were a "Hebrew of the Hebrews," why was he not an inhabitant of 
Palestine ? But such criticism really does not touch the main purpose 
of the book. This is essentially to set forth the teaching of Paul. 
Here, again, as a minor feature of method, one questions the legiti- 
macy of ruling out Acts to begin with, and then using portions of it 
to establish a crude supernaturalism on the part of Paul. In fact, 



